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fortunes, whilst, under Louis XIV., the nobles left
their estates to seek advancement by dancing attendance
on the king.

One result of this was to bring the countryside into
disrepute. The Renaissance writers had sung of the
beauties of the woods and fields. The man of the iyth
century, fixing his eyes on Paris, lost interest in the
country. La Fontaine is a notable exception, and so,
in lesser degree, are Mme. de Sevigne and Racine.
But to most writers the idea of rural life was unbearable
and convincing descriptions of Nature virtually dis-
appeared.

There was plenty of talk about nature, but it meant
man's moral nature. What interested ijth century
authors was man considered as a social being, man in
relation to his fellows rather than as an individual.

This outlook was encouraged by the growth of social
life. The literary salons played an important part,
especially that of Mme. de Rambouillet who, disgusted
by the coarseness of Henry's bluff soldier-courtiers,
entertained her guests in the series of intercommumcabie
rooms that formed the whole first floor of her hotel.
Her purpose was to refine manners, to create a cultivated
taste in literature, to make social intercourse agreeable
and charming. The salon had no political significance.
It was a republic in which great nobles like La Roche-
foucauld and a wine-merchant's son like Voiture could
meet on terms of equality. Conversation was raised
to the dignity of a fine art. It ranged over every topic
and dwelt particularly on the subject of love. Not
that any breath of scandal ever attached to the salon.
On the contrary the atmosphere tended to become
over-delicate aad slightly ridiculous. Nevertheless, the
refining feminine influence was highly beneficial, and
it was in the salons more than anywhere else that was
evolved that social type, the konnSte hommey so prominent
in contemporary drama, in whom a high standard of